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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE 
PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE 

The word "importance" is used here entirely in relation to com- 
mercial, diplomatic and other international transactions. 

The Portuguese language is used chiefly in Portugal and in 
Brazil. It is also used in certain islands of the Atlantic, such as 
the Azores and Madeira islands, and in the Portuguese colonies of 
South Africa and Asia. The total number of people speaking it is 
estimated at more than twenty millions. Of these about five and a 
half millions live in Portugal, and about fifteen millions live in 
Brazil. Brazil was originally a Portuguese colony and the language 
of that country is, and always has been Portuguese. What is here 
said refers almost exclusively to the importance of the Portuguese 
language in connection with the commercial and other relations be- 
tween Brazil and the United States. 

Of late years much has been said of the importance of our trade 
with Central and South America, and there has been much talk of 
a general awakening to the necessity of getting in touch with the 
people of those countries, of cultivating friendly relations with them, 
and of meeting the general requirements of a stable international 
commerce. Ideas about how we are to get in touch with them seem 
to be rather hazy on the whole, but it is pretty generally recognized 
by those whose judgment is worth most that the establishment of 
business relations with those countries calls for a knowledge of 
their languages. 

Unfortunately, most of our people have the erroneous idea that 
the language of all South America is Spanish ; and if perchance 
some of us have heard that Portuguese is the language of one of 
those countries, we seem disposed to think that any country of that 
continent using any other language than Spanish is negligible, or, 
on a pinch, that Spanish will do just as well, or that there must be 
some way to do business without bothering about the language. In 
other words, the matter of the language in connection with our 
efforts to do business with South America has not been given the 
attention to which it is entitled. 

So long as no serious thought is given to either the commerce, 
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politics, literature or other human concerns of South America, there 
is no particular object in trying to awaken an interest in the lan- 
guages of that continent. But if we are really in earnest, if we are 
really interested in, or wish to inform ourselves about, trade, indus- 
tries, or anything else directly related to the people of South Amer- 
ica, this 1 matter of language thrusts itself into the foreground from 
the very outset. As intelligent people we should recognize the im- 
portance of the language and should face the problems it presents. 
For we cannot get into real touch with any people unless we can 
use their language, or they can use ours, with some sort of facility. 

And one should not get the idea that the language situation in 
South America is comparable in any respect to that found in so 
many places in the West Indies, where one may hear English, 
French, and Spanish on all sides, and in some places even Danish. 
Dutch, 'and Hindustani. Outside of the Guyanas no such mixtures 
of populations and languages are to be found over the greater part 
of the South American continent. The language is either Spanish 
or Portuguese, or in certain very remote districts it is some native 
Indian language. 

Unfortunately the simple statement of the fact that the language 
of Brazil is not Spanish, but Portuguese, does not seem to impress 
most of us. Perhaps we can get a clearer idea of the relative com- 
mercial importance of the two languages by comparing the popula- 
tions using them. Omitting the British, Dutch, and French Guy- 
anas, and assuming that the native Indians speak the languages of 
the countries in which they live, the populations of South America 
add up as follows : x 

POPULATIONS OF SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

Countries (Spanish Speaking) Populations 

Argentina 5,000,000 

Bolivia , 1,776,000 

Chile 3,175,000 

Colombia .' - 3,917,000 

Ecuador < 1,300,000 

Paraguay 636,000 

Peru 4,586,000 

Uruguay 978,000 

Venezuela - 2,445,000 

Total 23,773,000 

Portuguese speaking, Brazil r .. 14,334,000 

1 The figures are from Henry Gannett's Statistical Abstract of the World, 
N. Y., 1907. 
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The following table gives the total annual foreign commerce of 
these same countries : 

TOTAL FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Countries (Spanish speaking) Annually 

Argentina :....: $272,000,000 

Bolivia -.-. 16,000,000 

Chile , 116,000,000 

Colombia 25,000,000 

Ecuador 16,000,000 

Paraguay 6,000,000 

Peru 37,000,000 

Uruguay 59,000,000 

Venezuela 24,000,000 

Total .., . $571,000,000 

Portuguese speaking, Brazil...., 290,000,000 

At the period covered by these statistics, therefore, the total com- 
merce of Brazil was about half that of all the rest of Hispanic South 
America. 

If the areas of the Spanish and Portuguese countries of South 
America be compared, we have the following: 2 

AREAS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

Countries (Spanish speaking) Sq. Kilom. 

Argentina 3,055,100 

Bolivia 1,109,419 

Chile .< 321,462 

Colombia 830,700 

Ecuador 643,295 

Paraguay , 375,550 

Peru ...., 1,303,700 

Uruguay 186,920 

Venezuela 1,044,443 

Total 8,870,589 

Portuguese speaking, Brazil 8,565,506 

These tables make it clear that Brazil is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America; that it occupies about half of the continent, 
and that its foreign commerce is half as much as that of all the 
Spanish-speaking countries of that continent combined. It is not 
yet as thickly populated throughout as the other parts of that con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the potentialities of Brazil should not be 

2 Areas from the atlas of Homem de Mello, Paris, 1909. 
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overlooked in such a comparison. Much might be added also in 
regard to the great length of the Brazilian coast line, her excellent 
harbors, the enormous length of her navigable streams, her vast 
resources and industries, both developed and undeveloped, her 
peaceable population, and her promising future. 

In So far as. the South American continent is concerned as a 
whole, it should be apparent at a glance that the language problem 
is not concerned solely with Spanish, but that Portuguese is. equally 
important; that that importance is bound to increase with the 
natural development of Brazil ; and that fully half of the business 
of South America must be transacted through the medium of the 
Portuguese language. 

It is not my purpose to urge the importance of Portuguese in 
the abstract, or even in comparison with Spanish, though much 
might be said in its favor, but I do insist that in carrying on any 
considerable business in Brazil, Portuguese is the language to be 
used, and that no other language can possibly take it's place. 

If any one thinks Spanish will do just as well in Brazil as Portu- 
guese, he is mistaken ; and if any one really thinks that bad Spanish 
is good Portuguese, he is ignorant as well as mistaken. I have 
heard it claimed by a certain class of commercial travelers that they 
had been able to travel in Brazil on their knowledge of Spanish. 
They might also have traveled either there or elsewhere without 
speaking any language whatever. I know of one man who traveled 
on horseback more than 300 miles through the interior of Brazil 
entirely alone and with less than a dozen words of the language, 
and he was not a deaf mute either. But such cases are not to the 
point; they prove nothing in particular. Such methods are not to 
be considered in connection with legitimate efforts to do business 
with half of a continent. The only places in Brazil where any lan- 
guage other than Portuguese is used is along the frontiers with 
neighboring countries — Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Peru. But even on those frontiers Portuguese overlaps into, the 
neighboring countries just as Spanish laps over into Brazil. 

One may also hear that some one got along very well in Rio de 
Janeiro with the French language. Such things do happen. French 
is much more widely used in Brazil than in the United States. Most 
educated people read and speak it, it is often used in the theatres, 
and in certain leading business houses there are always clerks or 
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members of the firm who can speak it. But such usage does not do 
away with the necessity of using Portuguese any more than the use 
of French in San Francisco or New Orleans does away with the 
necessity of English in those cities, to say nothing about its neces- 
sity in the country at large. 

There is also an impression in some quarters that German is 
spoken in Brazil. German colonies settled in southern Brazil many 
years ago, especially in certain towns of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina. The German language has been much used in 
such places, but none the less Portuguese is the language of the 
country, both there and everywhere else, just as English is the lan- 
guage of Milwaukee or New Orleans in spite of the German and 
French spoken in those cities. 

Persons acquainted with the Italian and Spanish sometimes 
object to the nasal sounds of the Portuguese language. Such an 
objection is not to be taken seriously. It is a first impression that 
quickly disappears on acquaintance with the language. The French 
is quite as nasal as the Portuguese, yet we manage to learn it and 
to like it, notwithstanding its nasal sounds. 

Something should be said of the erroneous idea that one some- 
times hears expressed to the effect that the Portuguese of Brazil is 
not good Portuguese. It is true that there is a difference between 
the language spoken in Portugaland that spoken in Brazil. It 
would be strange indeed if, after a separation of more than four 
hundred years, the two peoples should not show in their language 
the differences produced by new conditions in the new country as 
compared with the conditions in the old country. It is precisely the 
kind of difference we have between the English of England and the 
English of the United States, and it has come about through the 
same processes. But in spite of some natural developments under 
new conditions, the close relations maintained between the two 
peoples have prevented any great divergences. Brazilians have 
adopted a good many native South American words just as the 
North Americans adopted from the languages of our Indians such 
words as "tomahawk," "squaw," "succotash," and "wigwam," hut 
in neither case is the divergence serious. It certainly is not one 
that would greatly concern a foreigner who has to think of more 
important matters, such as his vocabulary, the conjugation of verbs, 
the genders of the nouns, and the declensions of adjectives, pro- 
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nouns and articles, to say nothing of idiomatic expressions. But 
even if the difference between the Portuguese of Brazil and that of 
Portugal were a more serious matter than it really is, with more 
than fifteen million Brazilians with whom it can be used one can 
confidently count on finding it a valuable language. 

Those who undertake to learn the Portuguese language cannot 
lay too much stress upon the importance of studying it systemati- 
cally so that it can be spoken with a reasonable approximation to 
its grammar. One may not always be able to speak a foreign lan- 
guage with a perfect accent, but he can at least speak it so that his 
hearers will recognize his respect for its grammar. The leading 
merchants of Brazil are men of good breeding, and, though they 
would never say it themselves, they resent doing business with 
persons who speak their language as if they had no respect for it 
or for the users of it. It is worth while, also, to insist upon the 
importance of proper instruction in connection with any study the 
beginner may undertake. The much advertised, short-cut methods 
and the without-the-grammar and without-a-teacher methods are all 
delusions. 

I stated at the outset that a practical knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language was indispensable to the building up of an important 
permanent trade with Brazil. I would not, however, claim too much 
for the Portuguese or for any other language, for I am under no 
illusions about the language doing it all. It is only a part, though 
in my opinion an important part, of the machinery of international 
business — not the business itself. Improper methods of dealing, a 
lack of serious intentions on our part, a disposition to use the occa- 
sion unjustly, all departures from legitimate methods, and discour- 
tesy of any kind will inevitably lead to disaster, no matter what 
language may be used. And the fact should not be overlooked that 
Brazil is a great and a coming country, a country with a future, a 
country whose motto is "Order and Progress" — both in theory and 
in practice. 

So far as the Portuguese language itself is concerned, fortu- 
nately it has mUch to offer those who study it for something more 
than its uses for business purposes. Of all the Latin languages it is 
today the most Latin ; and those who have studied Latin or any of 
the languages derived from it, will have very little difficulty in mas- 
tering it. The literature is rtot so extensive as the French, Italian, 
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or Spanish, but it is worthy of the respectful attention of all scholars. 
No language has lyric poems more beautiful than those of the Portu- 
guese, while the writings of Camoes, Almeida Garrett, and Alex- 
andre Herculano are among the world's best literature. 

Among the difficulties of the present situation in the United 
States is that of finding good teachers of the language. It is hoped, 
however, that the departments of Romanic languages in our univer- 
sities will take this matter in hand promptly, and not leave the public 
longer to flounder about without proper guidance. 

John Casper Branner 
Stanford University, Cal. 



